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ABSTRACT 

While the notion of starting education early with children 
has gained momentum in the public's mind, our public policies and investments 
still do not reflect society's increasing knowledge of how the human brain 
grows and how very early experiences beginning at birth affect a child's 
future. Arguing that if policymakers fail to include the needs of babies and 
toddlers as plans are made for universal preschool, in five years the 
conversation about "school readiness" will instead by about "preschool 
readiness, " this brief examines the gap between what is known about early 
cognitive development and what is done when it comes to early care and 
education, and advocates a common conversation about school readiness and a 
unified movement to develop a voluntary, universal early. learning system for 
children prior to kindergarten that builds upon existing programs and begins 
with children most at-risk for school failure. The brief expands the notion 
of school readiness to one encompassing the social-emotional development 
needed to navigate the preschool environment: approach new tasks with 
confidence, sit with other children in a group and listen, have sufficient 
vocabulary and language experience to communicate without disruptive 
behavior. Next, the brief summarizes research findings on the effects of 
early experiences on learning at preschool age and older. The brief then 
describes characteristics of birth-to-three programs, highlighting in 
particular Early Head Start. Financing models and strategies are then 
described, noting that the federal government and a few states, including 
Illinois and California, have implemented such innovative approaches as they 
build birth-to-f ive early learning systems. Critical elements for a birth-to- 
five system are also highlighted in the areas of accessibility, quality, and 
coordination with other early childhood services. The brief concludes by 
reiterating that as states engage in discussions to promote universal 
preschool programs, adequately addressing the learning and nurturing needs of 
children younger than age three must be at the forefront of the conversation. 
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How do we ensure that children enter school 
eager to learn and ready to succeed? 

How do we guarantee that children enter 
kindergarten, graduate from elementary school 
and prepare for high school having developed 
strong intellectual and emotional foundations 
from which to continue learning? 

For decades, policymakers and early childhood 
practitioners have grappled with these issues, 
yet a fundamental question remains: 

How early should "early" education begin? 
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A Smart Public Investment 



While the notion of starting early with children has gained momentum 
in the public's mind, our public policies and investments still do not reflect 
society's increasing knowledge of how the human brain grows and how 
very early experiences beginning at birth affect a child's future. Some states 
are exploring and moving toward voluntary, universal access to preschool 
for three- and four-year-olds as part of an effort to improve the quality of 
early care and education available to all children. Since more than one-third 
of kindergartners are not considered ready to learn when they arrive 
at school,^ universal preschool is desperately needed and must be strongly 
supported. Further, states should embrace the research and real-life 
experiences which are teaching us that success in school depends as much 
on characteristics formed during infancy and toddlerhood as it does on 
skills learned during the preschool years. If we truly want children to read by 
third grade, states must adopt the philosophy that children begin learning 
from their earliest days, weeks and months. 

The bottom line is: If policymakers fail to include the needs of 
babies and toddlers as plans are made for universal preschool, in five 
years our conversations about "school readiness" will instead be 
about "preschool readiness." 

Additional investment in high-quality preschool must be a national priority. 

In many communities across the nation, early education programs simply do 
not exist. In others, families cannot afford or access the programs that are 
available. Eligibility requirements may prohibit those families from enrolling 
their children in Head Start or their state's prekindergarten program. What's 
more, working parents often face great difficulties juggling the logistics of 
transporting their children between various part-day, part-year programs. 
Perhaps most alarming, research shows that a large percentage of child care 
settings do not provide quality child development services and, in fact, might 
actually pose harm.^ All in all, far too many children arrive at school without 
the intellectual, social, emotional, and language skills they require to benefit 
fully from the educational system. Universal programs giving all families a 
choice of high-quality preschool options for their three- and four-year olds 
is a major step in the right direction. 
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1 Ready for School 



At the same time, the demand for programs that encompass the early 
learning needs of babies and toddlers is clear. In 2002, 56 percent of mothers 
with children younger than age one worked outside the home, according 
to the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. What's more, over the past decade, 
a preponderance of compelling research has demonstrated the impressive 
benefits of providing high-quality early learning opportunities for all 
children from birth to age five-and the dire consequences of the lack of 
such opportunities. In fact, this research on the first five years of life, 
including Dr. Craig Ramey's seminal "Abecedarian Project," has driven 
much of the movement toward establishing universal preschool. However, 
Dr. Ramey and others started their interventions at birth. Thus, quality 
preschool education must be coupled with an equivalent focus on programs 
for infants and toddlers to ensure long-term, far-reaching outcomes, 
especially for those children most at-risk of school failure. 

Why, then, is there such a wide gap between what we know and what we 
do when it comes to early care and education? Even today, many people 
mistakenly believe that infants and toddlers are "too young" to learn. 

The dynamic, rapid and nuanced development that occurs during children's 
first three years has led providers to develop a diversity of services and pro- 
grams to meet the varied needs of infants, toddlers and their families. These 
types of services are often harder to understand than typical classroom or 
center-based preschool programs for four-year-olds. Policymakers, practi- 
tioners and parents are most familiar with nursery or preschool programs and 
may incorrectly expect birth-to-three programs to be rigid classroom settings 
with very young children sitting in chairs working with flashcards. 

In actuality, nurturing very early learning is really about supporting and 
encouraging parents to cultivate healthy relationships with their children. 

The gap between what we know and what we do also exists because of 
misplaced priorities in public policymaking. First, the political rhetoric of the 
campaign trail-almost always emphasizing the critical importance of edu- 
cation-too rarely is translated into reality when public officials are devising 
and voting upon budgets. Second, while many states are grappling with 
staggering budget shortfalls and truly limited resources, early education is 
usually the last and least funded. 
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Solid studies showing the multiple benefits of investing in the early years 
counter these points. Dr. Arthur Reynolds, a University of Wisconsin 
researcher, has found that every $1 spent on high-quality early education 
programs saves society $7 in future costs for special education, delinquency, 
crime control, welfare benefits, lost taxes and other areas. This economic 
payoff has been confirmed by Dr. James Heckman, the 2000 Nobel 
Laureate in Economics and a University of Chicago professor. Dr. Heckman 
studied the cost benefits of investing in early education and concluded: 
"Unfortunately, in an era of tight government budgets, it is impractical to 
consider active investment programs for all persons. The real question 
is how to use the available funds wisely. The best evidence supports the 
policy prescription: invest in the very young and improve basic learning 
and socialization skills." These skills are the foundation that not only forms 
the building blocks for school but for life as well. As Dr. Heckman and 
others note, early and positive social-emotional development ultimately 
leads to "good citizenship" and life achievements. 

In the end, closing the gap between what we know and what we do comes 
down to public will. The research proves the wisdom of investing in early 
childhood; local, state and federal policymakers should follow this wisdom. 
Conversations about early education should not-in fact, cannot-be 
separate or even competing conversations pitting preschool against birth- 
to-three programs. Rather, we need a common conversation about school 
readiness and a unified movement to develop a voluntary, universal early 
learning system for children prior to kindergarten that builds upon 
existing programs and begins with children most at-risk for school failure. 
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What Are School 'Smarts'? 



What is school readiness? Society’s expectations 
for what children should know — and when they 
should know it — have changed over the years. 
Today, many expect young children to arrive 
at school able to perform a variety of intellectual 
tasks: counting from one to ten, recognizing 
colors and shapes, reciting the alphabet, and 
writing their names. However, we now know 
that school readiness includes much more than 
developing fundamental cognitive and 
language skills. To be successful in school, 
children must master a variety of behavioral 
skills as well. For example, on the first day of 
kindergarten, teachers expect children to be 
able to listen, follow directions, be interested in 
toys and tasks, start and finish small projects, 
express their needs, respect others, be able to 
wait and know when they need help. To do 
these things, children must have developed a 
sense of confidence and self-control over their 
bodies, behavior and world; they must have 
developed a sense of curiosity, as well as the 
ability to communicate and relate to others. 
These are difficult, inter-related skills that must 
be nurtured during a child's earliest years in a 
variety of learning situations.’ 

Very young children can — and, to be successful, 
must — develop a "school literacy" more 
basic than knowledge of 1 -2-3s and A-B-Cs. 

In short, children must learn how to learn. 
Children who are "ready to learn" in preschool 
and beyond have a solid emotional foundation, 
gained very early in life, that they bring to 
school and all new learning situations. Children's 
interactions with parents and relationships with 
other caregivers in the first months and years 
have an amazingly strong and life-long influence 
on their social-emotional development. Children 
as young as nine months begin to develop a 
sense of themselves as capable of accomplishing 
new and challenging tasks, and will approach new 
learning opportunities accordingly. If children 
have not received responsive care and encour- 
agement early in life and have not developed a 
strong sense of confidence in themselves as 
learners, preschool and kindergarten teachers 

9 _ 



may find it very difficult to engage them in 
challenging learning activities. Thus, their lack 
of confidence can become a self-fulfilling 
prophecy that limits their ability to succeed. 

Many children arrive at preschool without these 
fundamental social-emotional skills. Preschool 
teachers and child care providers report 
that disruptive behavior is the single greatest 
challenge they face in the classroom. In fact, 

42 percent of child care programs in Illinois have 
asked families to withdraw their infant or 
toddler because the program was unable to 
handle the child's social or emotional problems 
(e.g., biting, tantrums, hitting, throwing objects, 
inconsolable crying and sleep problems)." 
Nationwide, a similarly alarming percentage of 
young children are struggling with emotional 
and behavioral problems that pose a risk for 
early school failure, poor later school outcomes 
and difficulties in the workplace in their 
adult lives.® 

How can we expect preschoolers to be 
"tuned into teaching" — to learn their 
letters or learn to read — if they cannot sit 
with other children in a group and listen 
to a teacher? 

Basic language and communication skills are 
also important building blocks of preschool 
readiness that are formed during the first three 
years after birth. Research has shown that 
vocabulary development depends in large part 
on language experiences during infancy and 
toddlerhood. The average child from a profes- 
sional family hears 21 5,000 words per week; a 
child from a working class family hears 125,000 
words per week; and a child from a family 
receiving welfare benefits hears 62,000 words 
per week.® Children who hear fewer words 
and are engaged in less conversation before age 
three have dramatically smaller vocabularies 
than those with richer early language experiences 
and are unlikely to ever "catch up" to their 
more advantaged peers. In fact, language 
experience before age three is an excellent 
predictor of reading ability in third grade.’ 
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A Look at the Research 




Ultimately, poor oral communication skills 
can impede all aspects of children's learning 
by interfering with the child's ability to 
understand the teacher and the teacher's 
ability to understand the child. 

How do we lay early foundations of learning 
strong enough to support children through 
school and into adulthood? For some children, 

2 1/2 hours of preschool a few days a week may 
be sufficient. However, for young children 
struggling with economic, social and psycholog- 
ical stressors, a different course of action may be 
necessary to avoid early school difficulties. For 
these children, research suggests that exposure 
to multiple poverty-related risks increases the 
odds that these children will demonstrate more 
behavioral problems and less social and 
emotional competence.® This makes a preschool 
teacher's job of teaching, and a child's job of 
learning, particularly hard. To wait until children 
are three or four years old ignores the potential 
of linking younger children to essential services, 
providing parent education and family support 
at one of the most critical periods of parenthood, 
and enriching the lives of children at a time 
when the greatest and most long-lasting benefits 
can be gained. Growing universal preschool and 
birth-to-three programs concurrently, especially 
for children at risk, is essential. 



while good early experiences 
help the brain develop 
well, poor experiences can 
literally cause a genetically 
normal child to have 
a lower I.Q. Scientific evidence 
shows that maltreated children 
who receive little stimulation — 
children who are exposed 
to fewer colors, less touch, 
little interaction with adults, 
fewer sights and sounds, 
and less language — actually 
have smaller brains.® 

Highlights from some of the 
major research studies include: 

The foundations for learning, 
healthy development and how 
children will interact with the 
world are built in the very early 
years. Research findings from 
"From Neurons to Neighborhoods: 
The Science of Early Childhood 
Development" conclude: 

• Early environments matter 
and nurturing relationships are 
essential. What happens 
during the first months and 
years of life is critical because 
it sets either a sturdy or fragile 
stage for what follows. 
Emotional development and 
academic learning are far more 
closely intertwined in the 
very early years than has been 
previously understood. 
Elements of early childhood 
programs that enhance social 
and emotional development 
are just as important as 

the components that enhance 
linguistic and cognitive 
competence. 

• Parents and other regular 
caregivers are "active 
Ingredients" of environmental 
Influence during the early 
childhood period. 



Intensive, early intervention 
starting at birth has a long-lasting 
Impact on children's lives. 
Research findings from Dr. Craig 
Ramey's Abecedarian Project and 
the Syracuse Family Development 
Research Program conclude: 

• Young children who receive 
high-quality early education do 
better In school academically, 
are better behaved in classes, 
and are more likely to stay In 
school and graduate. They also 
are less likely to need costly 
special education services or 
become teen parents. 

• Later in life, children in the 
Syracuse Program had less 
involvement with the juvenile 
justice system and were less 
likely to engage in severely 
deviant behavior. The Syracuse 
Program bolstered child and 
family functioning and fostered 
prosocial attitudes and behavior, 
education and family unity. 

"On a purely economic basis, it 
makes a lot of sense to invest in 
the young." Research conducted 
by Dr. James Heckman, the 2000 
Nobel Laureate in Economics, 
concludes: 

• Wise public investments in 
young children can increase the 
odds of favorable developmental 
outcomes. 

• Investments in social policies 
that Intervene in the very early 
years have very high rates of 
return while social policies that 
intervene at later ages In the 
life cycle have low economic 
returns. Early childhood 
interventions of high quality 
have lasting effects on learning 
and motivation. 
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What Are Birth-to-Three Programs? 



In the increasingly complex lives of today’s 
families, parents and children often need differ- 
ent things at different times to be successful. 
Programs that reach families early and offer 
flexible service options have the largest impact 
on infants, toddlers and their parents. Some 
states and communities have responded by 
developing and funding a diverse array of birth- 
to-three programs that offer families a variety 
of options, including: Early Head Start, 
voluntary home visiting programs, center-based 
and home-based child care programs, family 
resource centers and family support groups, and 
parent-child activities sponsored by libraries, 
park districts and places of worship. 

Effective birth-to-three services have similar 
fundamental principles regardless of their program 
model. From its beginning in 1994, the federal 
Early Head Start program for children from birth 
to age three — ^an expansion of Head Start — 
hcis been known for its high-quality standards 
and effectiveness. 

Early Head Start enables communities to design 
flexible programs through a variety of service 
delivery mechanisms but requires, at a minimum, 
that programs follow a set of principles 
that are carefully designed and research -based. 



The principles include: 

• High-quality services and referrals that 
promote physical, social, emotional, cognitive 
and language development; 

• Comprehensive and flexible programs that 
respond to the varied needs of families; 

• Family-centered and community- based 
programs that focus on the child and the 
family together in the context of their culture 
and community; 

• Caring, responsive and well-trained staff 
who have knowledge of infant/toddler 
development and can understand and address 
parental needs and concerns; 

• Programs that support parents as primary 
nurturers, educators, and advocates 

for their children; 

• Programs that provide parents with an opportu- 
nity for their own growth and development ; and 

• Programs that provide smooth transitions into 
Head Start or other preschool programs and 
collaborate with other community resources. 
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Another 30 Years? 



Each day, an estimated 6 million children 
younger than age three spend some or all of 
their day being cared for by someone 
other than their parents/® These child care 
arrangements offer varying degrees of quality. 
Studies show that the quality of care an 
infant receives is critically important for the 
child's development and that poor children 
who receive enriched early experiences 
in high-quality child care centers experience 
better linguistic, cognitive, and pre-academic 
outcomes as well as fewer behavioral 
problems.^^ Unfortunately, only 12 to14 
percent of infants and toddlers enrolled in 
organized child care programs nationally 
receive ''good quality" education and care. 
What's more, between 35 and 40 percent 
are enrolled in programs that are potentially 
harmful to their growth. The remainder of the 
children are in settings that are safe but may not 
promote learning.^^ It is imperative, then, that 
our society develop ways to improve the 
quality of care that a generation of children is 
receiving. Without such improvement, crucial 
and irreplaceable years of learning will be lost. 



An established infrastructure of 
preschool programs forthree- 
and four-year-olds has existed 
for nearly 40 years in our nation, 
since the founding of the federal 
Head Start program in 1965. 
Although parent and child centers 
and migrant programs opened 
to serve children under age three 
and their families shortly after 
Head Start's development, the 
national establishment of high- 
quality and well-supported 
programs serving infants and 
toddlers did not gain traction for 
another 30 years. As part of the 
1 994 Head Start Reauthorization 
Act, Early Head Start was launched 
as a comprehensive early 
childhood program for children 
from birth to age three. 

The cornerstone of Early Head 
Start's comprehensive approach is 
meeting the full range of children's 
and family's developmental needs 
- social, emotional, cognitive 
and physical. Children in these 
programs receive early childhood 
education, health care and 
nutrition services. Simultaneously, 
their parents receive a range of 
social support services and parent 
involvement activities in 
center-based, home-based ora 
combination of program settings. 

A major national evaluation 
shows that Early Head Start is 
effective in developing "preschool 
readiness" — ensuring children 
are healthy, confident, curious 
young learners, often despite 
overwhelming barriers. 
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In addition, research shows that 
providing support to parents, 
and increasing parents' own 
self-sufficiency and well-being, 
strengthens their ability to be a 
strong positive influence on their 
children's lives and later education. 

Conducted by the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human 
Services, the national evaluation 
assessed 3,000 children and 
families in programs that were 
funded in 1995 and 1996. Parents 
and children were evaluated 
when the children were 14, 24 
and 36 months of age. 

This evaluation found that three- 
year-old Early Head Start children 
performed significantly better on 
a range of measures of cognitive, 
language and social-emotional 
development than control group 
children. In addition, their 
parents scored significantly high- 
er on many aspects of the home 
environment and parenting 
behavior (e.g., more emotionally 
supportive, more supportive of 
language and learning; more 
likely to read daily to children and 
less likely to engage in punitive 
forms of discipline such as 
spanking) than control group 
parents. 

As more states begin to grapple 
with expanding preschool 
opportunities, the question is: 
Will we have to wait another 30 
years before babies and toddlers 
are fully included in early 
education? 
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How States Can Make This Happen: 
Financing Models and Strategies 



Building and funding a birth-to-five learning 
system that meets the ever-changing needs of 
young children and families requires creative 
and effective financing models. Successful 
strategies expand resources for preschool and 
simultaneously grow programs for infants 
and toddlers. The federal government and 
a few states have implemented such innovative 
approaches as they build birth-to-five early 
learning systems. 

Federal government 

Based on research underscoring the efficacy 
of programs that intervene early with infants, 
toddlers and their families, the 1994 Head Start 
Reauthorization Act expanded Head Start 
by creating Early Head Start to serve pregnant 
women and children aged birth to three. The 
Act mandated that a specific portion of all Head 
Start dollars be available for programs serving 
infants and toddlers. This federal "set-aside" 
for Early Head Start has increased since its 
inception to its current level of ten percent of 
Head Start funds. The concept of a set-aside 
fosters concurrent expansion for both Head 
Start and Early Head Start. 

The federal government also formally 
recognized the important needs of infants and 
toddlers in two other critical pieces of 
legislation: the Child Care and Development 
Block Grant and the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act. Congress has earmarked 
$100 million for an infant-toddler set-aside in 
the Child Care and Development Block Grant 
to help states improve the quality of infant and 
toddler child care. 



Additionally, the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act includes a specific section - Part 
C; The Early Intervention Program for Infants 
and Toddlers with Disabilities - to ensure that 
states implement a process of identifying, evalu- 
ating, and serving infants and toddlers who 
have developmental delays, disabilities or are at 
significant risk of developmental delays. 

Illinois 

Illinois is among the states that have begun to 
recognize the value of investing in early 
education to better prepare young children for 
school. The state utilizes the Illinois State Board 
of Education's (ISBE) early childhood education 
funding stream, the Early Childhood Education 
Block Grant, to fund preschool expansion 
and birth -to-three programs. 

In 1985, as part of a school reform effort, the 
state’s prekindergarten program for at-risk 
three- and four-year-olds Wcis created. In the 
late 1980s, two statewide programs for families 
with children younger than three years of age, 
one with a universal approach and one targeted 
to high-risk communities, were started by ISBE. 
In the 1990s, conversations emerged about 
block granting a variety of state-administered 
education programs, and in 1997 the Early 
Childhood Education Block Grant was enacted. 
At the same time, the state legislature, reacting 
to an explicit need from preschool teachers 
for better prepared four-year-olds, borrowed 
the precedent established by the federal 
government with Early Head Start and created a 
set-aside in the Early Childhood Education Block 
Grant for programs serving infants, toddlers and 
their parents. Today in Illinois, this 1 1 percent 
set-aside funds programs serving thousands of 
very young children and their families. Currently, 
the Block Grant allows school districts and other 
entities (e.g.. Head Start programs, child care 
providers and parenting programs) to apply to 
the State Board of Education for funds. 
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Early Education: Critical Elements 
for a Birth-to-Five System 




California 

In 1998, California voters passed The California 
Children and Families Actor Proposition 10, 
which created a state California Children and 
Families Commission and 58 county Children 
and Families Commissions, collectively known 
as First Five California. Proposition 10 aims to 
support children from the prenatal period 
to age five by creating a comprehensive and 
integrated system of services to promote 
early childhood development. 

Through Proposition 10, approximately $700 
million each year is collected from the tobacco 
tax. Twenty percent of the funds are used by 
the State Commission for statewide education 
and research, and 80 percent of the funds go 
directly to the county commissions to fund local 
programs. The Act stresses the importance of 
young children receiving nurturing interaction 
with their parents and other caregivers, good 
health care and nutrition, and stimulating 
learning opportunities to be ready for school. 

All California children from birth to the age of 
five and their families are eligible for services, 
regardless of residency status or income level. 



As states move toward universal 
preschool, the following key policy 
principles can ensure access 
and provide quality programs for 
all young children and link pre- 
school programs to existing early 
childhood services. 

Ensure Accessibility: 

• Every three- and four-year-old 
whose parents select it should 
have access to at least two years 
of quality early education. 

• For high-risk children, states 
must offer quality birth-to-three 
programs and services to ensure 
preschool readiness. Priority 
should be given to families in 
low-income communities. 

• Parents should be able to 
choose from a variety of early 
education and care settings, 
including schools, child care 
programs. Head Start and Early 
Head Start programs, nursery 
school programs, tuition-based 
preschool, home visiting 
programs, community centers, 
parent-child activities, and 
drop-off programs at libraries, 
park districts and places of 
worship. 

• Programs should emphasize 
continuity of services for young 
children to minimize frequent 
and often stressful transitions. 

• Families should be offered an 
array of service options, 
schedules (including full-day 
and half-day formats as well as 
school-year and year-round 
schedules) and locations 
(including homes and other 
community-based settings). 
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Ensure Quality: 

• Programs should be compre- 
hensive in nature and meet the 
full range of children's and 
family's developmental needs - 
social, emotional, cognitive, 
communication and physical. 
Children should receive early 
childhood education, health 
care and nutrition services, 
and attention should be given 
to all domains of development. 

• Programs should employ highly 
qualified teachers and assistants 
who are knowledgeable about 
early childhood education and 
child development and work 
closely with parents. 

• Services should be develop- 
mentally appropriate for chil- 
dren and include opportunities 
for parent involvement and 
participation in parent education 
and support activities. 

• Quality standards, including 
appropriate class size and 
child/teacher ratios, should 
guide program design. 

• Periodic assessments of 
children and regular program 
evaluations should be conducted. 

Ensure Coordination with 

Other Early Childhood Services: 

• Federal, state and local govern 
ments should develop and 
implement plans for a birth-to- 
five system in a collaborative 
process that includes schools, 
child care. Head Start and Early 
Head Start, health care, other 
early childhood stakeholders, 
employers, local government 
officials and others. 
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Conclusion: Learning Begins at Birth 



During times of fiscal constraint, states must 
make tough but well-informed decisions about 
public policies and investments, especially those 
affecting the current and future well-being 
of society's youngest children. Any allocation of 
resources should reflect the current research 
about what works to improve the school out- 
comes for young children. We need to listen to 
the research even when the message is complex. 

The social policy implications of the research are 
clear: If society is committed to having all 
children enter school ready to learn, providing 
one year of preschool to four-year-olds may 
be too little too late. 

As states engage in discussions to promote 
universal preschool programs, adequately 
addressing the learning and nurturing needs of 
children younger than age three must be at the 
forefront of the conversation. 

Plans for universal preschool should earmark 
funds - building upon the precedent of Early 
Head Start's birth-to-three set-aside - to create 




an infrastructure for birth-to-three programs 
within the framework of universal preschool. 
States that develop a birth-to-five early learning 
system will more effectively meet the existing 
and future demands that families are 
experiencing and better prepare children for 
success in school. Moreover, the new partner- 
ships forged by creating a birth-to-five approach 
will generate even more momentum to sustain 
and expand investments in early education. 

Children must enter school ready to learn. 

The early foundations of learning must be stable 
enough to carry them through school and into 
adulthood. Clearly, preparing all children for 
school from their earliest days is a mandate our 
society cannot afford to ignore. 
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